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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Discussion of the Papers on the Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences 
and to Philosophy, by Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford. 1 

PROFESSOR EOSANQUET (IN THE CHAIR). 

Considering how many distinguished speakers they hoped to hear, he would 
make his remarks very few indeed. 

In the first place, they would see that sociology was claimed as a natural 
science. That was the point which Professor Sorley had taken up in his com- 
munication. One remark he would make as to whether sociology was to be a 
science within the limits of nature as understood by the votaries of exact science : 
he thought when they got the ferment of the social idea within the conception of 
" nature," that ferment would take care of itself. The ferment of the social idea 
would perhaps not break the old bottles, but it would sufficiently stretch those 
bottles, and bring us back to something like the Greek conception of nature, 
which he thought was the true conception. The next thing was a more serious 
matter, on which he found himself at issue with Professor Durkheim, and to some 
extent with Mr_ Branford also. He merely mentioned the point in passing, 
because, whether he was right or wrong, it went to the heart of the subject. It 
was presented to them rather that evening as if the important problem of the 
systematization of the specialisms subordinate to sociology was a question of 
classification. What struck him when he came across it was this, that, e. g., 
from the point of view of logic, classification was not a primary form of thought. 
It was, in his mind, always a secondary form of thought. Classification was to 
him merely a way of representing conveniently the actual relations, attributes, and 
affinities of things and ideas ; in short, of experiences — distinctive experiences of 
various kinds. With that he did not propose again to go farther that night, but 
merely to say this — his main point — that it appeared to him that the real 
work to be done in all systematizations of this kind — in all science, in fact — 
was the analysis and estimate of the contents of special provinces of experience, 
distinctive types and forms of experience which constituted the object-matter 
of the different sciences. The problem did not present itself to his mind as 
classificatory, but one to be solved in actual concrete working in the various 
domains of experience. Otherwise it might seem to be a purely formal and 
methodological problem. He thought many of the men who had written con- 
tributions to their discussion had seen something of this difficulty. They must 
beware of systematizing too soon. That was how the problem presented itself to 
his mind. 

He drew this conclusion : As to the nature of the unity to subsist in 
sociology, whether of a science or of a group of social sciences, every science had 
a distinct type of experience, and sociology itself would certainly be a distinct 
science in the sense that it dealt with a distinct and distinctive type of experi- 
ence. When you came to consider sociology in relation to other sciences, it was 
not a problem for the logician or the classifier, but for the person who carefully, 
critically, and laboriously pursued these sciences themselves. All these sciences 
possessed a sociological aspect, and all went beyond sociology. They would tell 
you themselves where they needed to join hands as sciences dealing with society. 
Take the science of ethics in particular ; it would tell them that ; viz., how far it 
was a solid science, and how far something more. In the same way, let them 
pursue the distinctive experience which they called social as a subject of itself, 

1 Vide American Journal of Sociology, Vol. IX, pp. 134-37. 
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and it would tell them of itself when they must go out to seek the sociological 
part of those various special disciplines which have been mentioned in connection 
with it. Therefore, the question which Professor Durkheim raised was merely 
a verbal question. It presented itself to him [the speaker] like that. It was the 
old logical trouble between the general and the particular. People thought that 
the general excluded the particular, or that the details excluded the general. But 
the concrete and special way in which these sciences should be studied, both on 
their own ground and also in the light of social experience, would give rise to a 
system of their own, in which part of them would deal with purely logical relations 
of object-matters, and part with such relations as they showed themselves among 
groups of people animated by the same mind (taking this as a rough description 
of social groups). 

So that what he said was that they must certainly have a single sociological 
science with an analysis of the distinctive experience which they called social 
experience. But that did not mean that they did not have passing out of it a 
group of sciences which, so far as their sociological part was concerned, took 
light from and gave light to the analysis of the social experience. Only they were 
not to think that, if they described the system as a unity of the social sciences, that 
made sociology into an empty generality. The idea that a unity of a number of 
things must always be a generality was what they had to make war upon. It 
would be more like the conception of some kind of living creature or phase of life, 
some concrete living thing of some kind or another, aspects of which would be 
illuminated, and by the several sciences which treat the different sides of life. 

They should never get into their minds that false formal antithesis that 
sociology was either a number of sciences which had no central science as their 
connection, or a single science which was not part of a number of sciences. It 
was quite certain that true unity and universality would always be, not a 
generality, but something concrete and individual. Therefore, he said, alternatives 
in the question, " Is there a science of sociology or a group of sociological 
sciences ? " were not exclusive of one another. He thought the method to be 
pursued was the definite work of collecting data and their analysis in the various 
realms of experience of which the facts of social life and grouping form a distinct 
realm or province. But in science, unlike actual space, all provinces overlap. But 
the distinctive social science, though not abstract nor general, will include portions 
of sciences dealing with various positive kinds of experience, so far as these 
have a social aspect, an aspect manifested in and through groups of persons. 
Concrete work in the matter of the sciences will tell what their portions are and 
how connected. Classification will merely register the results. This could be 
easily illustrated from the science of religion, ethics, aesthetics, psychology, 
statistics, and other sciences. 

DR. REICH. 

I am afraid I am bringing a very discordant note into this discussion. When 
as a student I took up the study of history, I asked certain questions. My first 
question, of the utmost importance, was this : " How can we account for the 
existence of Roman law ? " Its perfect systematic form, its charming clearness, 
its definite shape, were so wonderful to me that it seemed amazing that the 
Romans made such a wonderful thing. I was told they were a military nation — 
a nation of warriors. How did it come they could make such an absolute science ? 
Two things had remained absolute — Greek art and Roman law. When you 
come to think that that law was not public law or constitutional law, but that it 
was private law ; not criminal or international, but the question of commerce 
and trade, of meam and tuum; then it becomes more wonderful. These Romans 
despised commerce and trade. They despised their slaves. How did they come 
to make that law? The problem is of first-class historical import. I wanted 
to know owing to what circumstances the Romans, of all nations, made the system 
of Roman law. 

Again, why did the Reformation break out in the sixteenth century and not 
at some other time, and why in Germany and not in France? Fully believing in 
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sociology as I did, I tried to get light from sociological writers. I studied 
Comte, but I found no light whatever. I have found no light from him whatever 
on any of the great problems I tried to study historically. 

To give you an instance of what I refer to : I lived in France for a long 
time. I know that the young girl in France is a nonentity. She is not supposed 
to exist. The young man is not supposed to have any intercourse with her. 
That seemed to be most annoying, especially as I was a young man myself, and 
also most important from a higher standpoint. If the young man is not sup- 
posed to have any intercourse with the innocent girl, he will have intercourse with 
the young girl who is not innocent. That is a very grave question. Consider the 
French lyrics. Lyrics are supposed to have to do with the young man and the 
young girl. We write lyrical poems when we are twenty or twenty-five, and they 
come from the inspiration given by the young girl. Consequently France produces 
no true lyrics. French lyrics do not appeal to us strongly. They sound as prose, 
or they are addressed to persons whom we do not consider the right persons to 
address poetically. I asked sociologists : ' How can you help me in this solution 
of these problems ? " but I found no help. 

In history one must have very definite help. I venture to say that he alone 
accounts for the French Revolution who tells us why it broke out in 1789 and not 
in 1864, when France had been humiliated as she had never been humiliated before. 

I found out that Buckle was mistaken in one thing at the bottom of history. 
He believed in laws. People were so much taken up with the triumphs of science ; 
they believed in physical and biological science, and thought the science of history 
must be modeled on these lines. It must have laws. Buckle was searching for 
laws. He thought that was the end of all wisdom. But I found out there were no 
historical laws. It would be a historical law if you could say the number of 
reigning dynasties in England are three ; therefore in Ireland there are so many — 
that would be a law proper. But of such laws I have never been able to find a 
trace. History is a movement that is constantly going on. There is a creative 
synthesis in history as in life. Really history does not repeat itself. There is 
always some x that cannot be found in the analytical factors of that x. These x's 
are, of course, most difficult to account for. I did find some light in Hansen's 
book on the peculiar movement of people from the country to the town, in 
which he, on the basis of statistical data, comes to the conclusion that it is owing 
to the scope for greater energy in towns. That is somewhat of a guide, but in 
all the other problems I undertook I could not find any light. If sociology is a 
system, a concatenation of laws, I am afraid it can do very little for history. In 
history there are correlations, but not laws. Darwin mentions startling corre- 
lations in ordinary nature, such as that white cats with blue eyes are generally 
deaf. Huxley added many more, and Hackel I don't know how many. We 
cannot account for them. In the same way we have no laws of history, but only 
correlations of groups of facts. We can account for the Greeks having Olympian 
games. We can show the psychological connection with a few things. What we 
need in history is not so much sociology as psychology. I mean that we require 
to see very clearly the psychic forces and motives which are at work, and which 
account for events happening at the time they do and not at another time ; why, 
for example, the great Civil War broke out in 1642 and why not before. This is 
really what we need. Not so much classification of history, but the introduction 
of the psychological view of facts ; not merely the outward facts, but the senti- 
ments and impressions which move people to create facts. 

DR. SHADWOETH H. HODGSON. 

I find myself in very considerable agreement with the remarks that have 
fallen from Professor Reich in one important respect, namely, on the subject of 
psychology. I think that the question before us today turns chiefly on the point of 
whether sociology is a science on its own basis, independent, aiming at some 
definitely defined purpose, and based upon some principle or set of principles 
connected closely together as its basis ; or whether, on the other hand, it is 
synonymous with what we call drawing lessons from a study of history. History 
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and sociology drawing lessons from history may be considered in one respect as 
the same thing as sociology. The practical lessons were all obtained from the 
completed and thorough observation of the facts of history, whether as handed 
down to us from authentic sources, or as observed by ourselves or by contem- 
poraries at the present day. 

Now I will venture, after these few introductory remarks, to read some short 
observations which I have already transmitted to the secretary of the Sociological 
Society. 

It seems to me that, assuming the unity and systematization of the various 
specialisms spoken o£ in the first paper as the task most immediately incumbent 
on sociologists, and the solution of " the problem of pure sociology," the problem 
spoken of in the second paper as being " to describe, to explain, and to forecast 
the evolution of human occupation," in the wide sense there given to this word, 
can be attained only by founding sociology as a whole, and the various special 
sciences which it includes, upon physiological psychology, which is the youngest 
or latest to take its place among the positive sciences, not by including phy- 
siological psychology as one of the specialisms embraced by sociology, conceived 
as constituted by a purpose of its own. Sociology as a science is rather a 
specialism under physiological psychology than the latter a specialism under it. I 
mean that only by basing it on physiological psychology can it acquire a scientific 
character, the character of a positive science. 

The reason for this view, briefly stated, is this : All branches of human 
occupation or endeavor consist of some mode or modes of consciousness, as 
well as of some mode or modes of physiological energy; they are describable 
as what they are only by terms of consciousness. Now, it is physiological 
psychology which specially studies the laws of this connection between physio- 
logical energy and consciousness. It is a positive science, though as yet in its 
infancy, standing at and covering the meeting-point of the purely physical, 
including physiological, sciences and those which are commonly taken as purely 
mental or psychical, as, for instance, those of logic, ethics, and aesthetics, with 
their subdivisions or dependencies. The ultimate scientific explanation of all 
branches of human endeavor must therefore, in my opinion, be sought in physio- 
logical psychology. This, of course, I need hardly remark, postpones to a remote 
period the foundation of sociology if it claims the strict rank of science. 

But if sociology is, on these grounds, not per se a science, neither is it, 
nor indeed any positive science, or even system of sciences, a philosophy. It 
is not generalizing, organizing, unifying, or systematizing that makes science 
philosophical, or gives it a philosophical character. What, then, constitutes the 
difference? I should answer: A total change in the point of view. In 
philosophy we make consciousness, awareness, thinking, knowing, experience, as 
distinguished from the things thought of, known, experienced, or of which we are 
conscious or aware, our object of study. They, the former, it is of which all 
knowledge consists ; they are our only evidence for anything whatever, for 
existence of any and every kind, including their own. And we are driven forward 
to this philosophical line of inquiry simply by adopting the experiential method, 
so called, and not altogether unfairly called the English method ; for we have 
not pushed that method to its limits until we analyze experience itself in its 
character of experience, and that without making any assumptions to begin with, 
not even that of a conscious being, as its bearer or experiencing subject, the nature 
and existence of which must be learned, like everything else, from the content of 
consciousness or experience iteslf. This evidential character of consciousness is 
that which gives philosophy the widest possible scope among all the branches of 
human inquiry. 

MR. J. A. HOBSON. 

I shall expect, in attending these meetings of the Sociological Society for 
some time to come, to hear gentlemen who will get up and deny that there is such 
a thing as sociology. That has been done this afternoon ; I expect it will be done 
again ; and I am bound to say that it seems to me that some support is given to 
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this view from the two papers with which this discussion was initiated. These 
papers appear to me to fail — admirable as they are in many respects — in one 
particular. They fail to distinguish the conditions of a science of sociology from 
that science itself. They lay stress upon two services which may be rendered by 
what they call the study of sociology. One of these services is to enrich the 
separate social sciences. And I notice that Professor Durkheim in his paper lays 
it down flatly that it is necessary that sociology become a body of particular 
sciences. If so, there is no science of sociology. It is quite true that one of the 
great services which can be rendered by a study of social phenomena will be 
that it will assist in improving the organization of the separate specialisms. It 
will give a stimulus or direction to study in those separate sciences, and in that 
way there will be a distinct service conveyed, and progress in those separate 
sciences is certainly a most important condition for the growth of sociology — so 
important that we shall have a clear correlation of the sciences which are directly 
contributory to sociology. I do not quite agree that it is necessary to delegate 
to sociology the systematization of all the sciences. I still think that that belongs 
to philosophy. Admitting that sociology will contribute to the formation of two 
important conditions for the study of sociology itself, these conditions are hot 
sociology. We require to recognize that sociology, not as it is recognized in a 
somewhat perfunctory way in these papers, but we want to know that is the body 
of that solidarity. We may not be in the position to claim that sociology can 
become at an early date an exact science, but the difference between that admis- 
sion and the admission that there is no such thing as laws in social phenomena — 
which is the position taken by one who has addressed you — is a very far step 
indeed. I think we must admit that there is even now, with our imperfect knowl- 
edge, sufficient acquaintance with the nature and movements of social phenomena, 
something which we may call laws. It is open to anybody to question these laws 
and say they do not rank as laws, but that must always be a question of degree ; 
and those of us who believe that there do exist now several solid and substantial 
hypotheses which bring an amount of explanation to bear on phenomena, entitle 
sociology to rank as a science. 

One other point : Besides the insistence on the sociological units there is also 
a great need for the development of a more stable and fitting terminology. How 
far from psychology and biology, and how far from the lower sciences, are we 
going to draw it ? It is one of the greatest difficulties we have to face in starting 
on a new science that we are compelled to use instruments of language which are, 
in the nature of the case, not adapted to the new study — instruments which have 
performed service in other sciences, and which we have to transfer until we have 
either broadened and altered them, or until we have cast them aside in favor of a 
better kind of terminology which must be created ab initio. 

These appear to me to be the great needs not recognized in the papers. 

MR. L. T. HOBHOUSE. 

I would not rise at all at this late hour, if it were not that I wished to say 
a little more on behalf of the two papers which deserve rather more cordial recog- 
nition than they have received from the greater part of the speakers to whom we 
have listened. I think it has hardly been realized sufficiently that those papers 
refer to the position of sociology at the present moment. I do not think that they 
endeavor to lay down an ideal of what sociology is to be in the future, but to 
state what it is at the present juncture of affairs. It is very easy to say that 
sociology must be a body of truth which is an illumination, a social science ; but 
does this body of truth at present exist? It is easy to say that there are certain 
workable hypotheses, but we should be very sorry if we had to identify ourselves 
with hypotheses of any particular school. It is a question which is not always 
easy to answer, " What do you mean by ' sociology ' ? " without going at once into 
very disputed methods. I think the papers endeavor to give a simple and clear 
answer to that question. They endeavor to say what sociology is at the present 
moment, in what form it exists, in what sense it is a realized science and not a 
future science ; not merely a hypothesis, but what actual realized scientific matter 
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is in existence sufficient to form a basis for a sociological society. They tell us 
that there is such a body of truth in a number of specialisms, and they go on to 
say that these specialisms are suffering from the want of co-ordination. 

All that seems to me to be a matter of considerable value, and I think it is 
distinctly a fruitful line to lay before the Sociological Society. I believe that 
anyone who wishes to study the subject will proceed on the method of the papers 
before us. He will endeavor to acquire such competent knowledge of a certain 
number of specialisms as to enable him to bring them together for the purpose of 
comparison. He will study them, and in the process he will find much irrelevant 
detail which will dismiss itself, and a great core of other matter will come for- 
ward; and the student will soon find himself led by the subject itself to con- 
centrate himself on that part of it which is necessary to bring them all together. 

As soon as the point of view is stated, other considerations arise. Are you 
to call these philosophy ? What do you mean by " philosophy " on the one hand, 
and " sociology " on the other ? I should agree with Mr. Hodgson in saying that 
philosophy is more comprehensive than sociology ; that it endeavors to give us a 
view of reality as a whole. If I understood the papers before us, they only speak 
of a synthesis of the social sciences, not of all sciences, and therefore they are 
within their right in speaking of the social sciences. I do not think they can be 
charged with any confusion. Then, again, the question arises : Is sociology a 
natural science or not? That is only a more philosophical form of putting the 
question as to whether there do or do not exist sociological laws. It should be 
known that the conception of law at the present time is in the nature of metaphor. 
You have to analyze the meaning of the term " law," and know in what sense you 
are going to apply it to sociology. If you think you are going to get sociological 
laws in studying young women in France, or by asking whether there is going to 
be a revolution in the eleventh year before the end of every century, you are 
starting with a sort of tabula rasa of the mind, or mind as a blank, in regard to 
analysis. You do not know what sort of explanation you are going to look for. 
I do not agree with every word of the papers before us, but it does seem to 
me that they have indicated for us, in a way that certainly deserves our thanks, 
what sociology actually claims to be, and have indicated the next steps which 
investigation ought to take. 

MR. J. M. ROBERTSON. 

While deeply interested in the study of sociology, I confess to a certain 
reluctance to approaching it on the methodological side taken in this discussion. 
I have a good deal of sympathy with a biological friend who considers that an 
orderly discussion should set out with definition. There are cases where definition 
should be the first step, and there are cases where it should not. I think our dis- 
cussion might be more luminous and more fruitful if we handled some of the 
problems of sociology. Dr. Hodgson has told us that sociology can never become 
an exact science until it is founded in psychology. I challenge that at once. I 
clearly recognize that psychology may be a help. Take the question : Why did the 
Reformation break out at such and such a time and place? In answering such 
a question as this, undoubtedly physiological psychology will give us help. 
Sociology is the science of history. It will deal with a certain type of experience. 
It is the type of experience collected for us in the histories of societies. And, I 
take it, other sciences will similarly help. Then, as to whether sociology is to be 
a body of special sciences or a unification of them, we get help from them, but 
sociology will make its own classification of the other sciences. It will use them 
for sociological purposes. Sociology will look to almost every one of the sciences 
for some help. When it carries its research a certain distance, it will come into 
biology, chemistry, etc. It will use these sciences, but it will clearly be a science 
of itself. 

Dr. Hodgson's account of the matter did not even look at the historical 
factor. To exclude the factor of history from the purview seems to me to confuse 
the methodological problem at the outset. There is no such difficulty in finding 
sociological solutions to problems as has been suggested. Dr. Reich was pessi- 
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mistic. He said that sociologists could not help him in solving the problems of 
history, and particularly as to why the Reformation occurred when and where it 
did. I think they do. I think Comte would help him ; Buckle would help a little ; 
and Spencer would help, though he is unhistorical. You can get certain rational 
statements of a cause to show why the Reformation broke out in Germany at the 
time that it did. I would remind him that there is always an x in the other 
sciences. H 2 is water, but you have an x there. You have the phenomena of 
reaction. You may get the same chemical elements, but, being in different arrange- 
ments, you get extremely different results. That is the x. There is no more x in 
sociology than in any other science. When we wish to understand how history 
happened in the way it did, we go about that business in the spirit of a scientific 
man. There is a justification for taking the physical science as a type or model 
for social sciences. The sociologist had a peculiarly stern aversion to the physical 
sciences. He had to get rid of rhetoric — absolute empty verbalisms. The 
explanations of race — where did the Romans get them from ? Something in the 
Roman mind and character. That is a verbal explanation which would never arise 
if men followed the model of physical science. Let me remind Dr. Reich, who 
says we cannot get explanations and laws, that he himself gave us the case of 
slavery. Discover the effect of slavery on the minds of master and man, and it 
will be a case for all time. If it is a correlation about which you may be sure, 
you get what is possible in the way of law in social things. There must be law in 
the broad and general sense of the term, if there be law at all. 

While I do not at all indorse Dr. Ingram's somewhat extreme admiration of 
Comte, I would say it would be a very good thing if the sociologist did discuss 
Comte. There was good sociology done in the eighteenth century by a whole 
group of writers. If we were to discuss Comte, we should get to conclusions a 
great deal quicker. I did study Comte with the greatest interest. I found his 
historical explanation verbalist. Chivalry did one thing, the church another, and 
woman did the third, and so forth ; which is verbalist. I think the metaphysical 
method lingered into Comte's system. I think we must admit that Comte left 
the whole question a stage advanced, and that his method was better than any 
previous method ; and while we detect errors, the natural course of sociology is 
to rise on stepping-stones and to derive a great deal of profit from criticism as 
well as study. 

The following communications were presented : 

FROM DR. BEATTIE CROZIER, AUTHOR OF " HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT." 

As I am in hearty agreement with so much that is said by Professor 
Durkheim and Mr. Branford, the points I would venture to submit will be brought 
out best, perhaps, by marking out those aspects of the problem in which I differ 
from them ; principally, I think, from Professor Durkheim, for with Mr. Branford 
I am almost entirely in agreement. Broadly speaking, then, sociology may be 
defined as the science of general civilization, or of civilization in general ; and 
before it can have a definite status of its own, and the specialisms that fall under 
it can be worked with advantage, its function in relation to these specialisms 
must be clearly determined. In my judgment, sociology performs a double func- 
tion in reference to these specialisms : at once a controlling and a receptive 
function ; a controlling function, inasmuch as it is to it that we must look for the 
general laws and principles which are to guide the specialisms in arranging and 
distributing the material with which they severally deal ; a receptive function, 
inasmuch as it must be continually perfecting these laws in their application to 
detail by the reports of fresh facts that are being constantly sent up to it by these 
specialisms. Its function may be compared to that of the brain, which, while 
controlling and co-ordinating the action of the different organs of the body, is in 
turn affected by them ; or to the central government of a country, which, while 
guiding and controlling the action of the various provinces and municipalities, is 
in turn modified in its action by them. In other words, while sociology is distinct 
from the specialisms, it is not separable from them ; while in and among them, as 
it were, it is not of them. For its laws, although mingling in all the work of these 
specialisms, are not drawn from the specialisms, but, on the contrary, have to be 
introduced into them as a seminal principle before they can become fruitful and 
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effective. And it is here that I differ from Professor Durkheim, who appears to 
think that the laws of sociology are to be got only by generalizations from the 
specialisms, for whose reports in consequence they have to wait, as we have to 
wait for the milk before we can skim off the cream. I contend, on the contrary, 
that just as the laws of psychology, although bound up with physiological 
processes, and in their action affected by them, require a separate method for their 
discovery, viz., that of introspection ; so sociology, although not to be separated 
from the specialisms dealing with human evolution, draws its laws from other 
quarters, viz., from psychological penetration, from insight into the world of today, 
and the relation of its institutions to the human mind. For example, the effect of 
slavery on the mind and character of both master and slave is to be determined 
by direct penetration and insight into the condition of slavery as it exists around 
us. Once discovered, it can be reduced to a definite law which will hold good for 
any time or place in the world's history, and so belongs to sociology as a 
science; but whether, and to what extent, at any given time or place slavery 
would work beneficially or the reverse in comparison with alternative organiza- 
tions of society is a question of the collateral conditions, and must wait for its 
solution until the reports of the specialisms dealing with the details of the 
country or period in question are sent in. While, therefore, I agree with Pro- 
fessor Durkheim that sociology must keep in touch with all the facts disinterred 
by the historical specialisms — ethics, psychology, politics, political economy, 
anthropology, folk-lore, social statistics, etc. ; while I also agree that these 
specialisms have now found the right road on their own account, viz., the method 
of history, comparative study, and evolution, as distinct from the old theological 
or metaphysical methods, I disagree with him in his belief that sociology has to 
wait for the specialisms to come up, and then to extract its laws from them by 
skimming them off as generalizations. On the contrary, I hold that the laws of 
sociology have to be determined in the first instance quite apart from the historical 
specialisms, viz., by general insight and penetration into social life around us, by 
philosophical speculation in a word, and then projected into the specialisms; the 
entire process being first the discovery of the laws in a crude general way, then 
these laws to be carried with us as a lamp wherewith to ransack and illuminate 
the garret of the specialisms ; the new facts discovered forming an ever-increasing 
aureole of lesser laws surrounding the major ones, and giving a more delicate 
scientific shading to their original bareness and crudity, and so on. 

And this leads us to ask: What are the elements which these laws of 
sociology, when discovered, are supposed to connect and weave into a unity? 
The answer is : Certain great general factors which are common to every age and 
condition of the world, and which, like the x, y, and z's of algebra, resume them 
and sum them up — such as religion, government, philosophy, science, physical 
conditions, material and social conditions, and the like. And the first problem 
of sociology is to determine what these are both in number and character, neither 
lumping together those that have a separate sphere of operation, nor separating 
those that can be handled as one. (I may say in passing that I have myself been 
in the habit of using all of those just mentioned.) When these factors are deter- 
mined, we then have to find the laws of their connection and how they act and 
interact on each other; and this, as I have said, cannot be got arithmetically, as 
it were, by generalizations from the concrete facts supplied by the specialisms, 
but only by direct penetration and psychological insight, as in a calculus, where cer- 
tain abstract factors have to be determined as functions of others, varying directly 
or indirectly with them, and united with them by certain laws. If then we ask 
how sociology stands at the present time in reference to all this, we may say that 
there are some half-a-dozen competing systems in the field which differ from 
each other either in the number of factors with which they operate, the way in 
which these factors are connected, or in both ; but as to which, if any, of these 
is the true system, has scarcely yet been debated, much less settled. Buckle, for 
example, operates with two factors, viz., physical science and physical geography, 
or practically with one only, physical science ; making the progress not only of 
knowledge, but of civilization in general, depend entirely on this, and wiping out 
at a stroke religion, government, philosophy, and literature, as mere obstructions ; 
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lumping them all together in a kind of outer darkness, as in a picture by 
Rembrandt, with no determined relations at all beyond the merely negative one of 
doing more harm than good. Carlyle, too, selects a single factor as all-important, 
viz., the moral force of individuals, of heroes and great men, degrading all the 
other factors of philosophy of science, and the organized machinery of religion 
and government, as well as the material and social conditions of men and nations 
into better or worse appendages merely ; and leaving their positive functions a 
mere blank, without attempt at scientific determination or co-ordination. Hegel, 
again, in his Philosophy of History also settles on one factor as all important, in 
his case that of philosophical concepts or categories ; figuring all the other factors 
as being dragged along in the train of these by a chain of logical necessity as if 
they were a kind of baggage ; as if men could act in this world from no motives 
but philosophical conceptions alone. These three sociologists may be called the 
specialists of principles, in the same way that the ordinary specialists are 
specialists of facts; and fall therefore under Professor Durkheim's censure of 
those who would interpret all social phenomena in terms of one specialism, as 
of political economy, or of the religious interpretation of history, or what not. 
Comte, on the other hand, deals with nearly all the factors I have mentioned, but 
while he draws, in my judgment, the true law of relationship between religion 
and physical science, he fails, I think, owing to his confusing of concomitants 
with causes, and putting causes for effects, to give proper weight to the material 
and social conditions of men and nations, or else he leaves their relationships 
confused. But this is, of course, only an opinion of my own on which I have no 
right to dogmatize, and is a proper subject for the discussion of a sociological 
society. And now for Herbert Spencer — what shall we say of his work ? His 
position is somewhat peculiar, and here I am obliged again to differ from Professor 
Durkheim, who seems to think that Spencer by positing the differentiation of 
social types helped to rectify the general conceptions of the Comtist sociology. In 
my judgment, on the contrary, Spencer has done nothing whatever toward 
establishing a science of sociology in the true sense of the term, as we have above 
defined it. For if we consider it, the single law of sociology under which he 
worked was that of evolution in general, and as that is common alike to the 
organization of the planets and stars and the growth from the egg of the chick, 
it is too general for human purposes. The fact that societies in their progress 
through the ages, like everything else, split and differentiate, passing from a 
homogeneous to a heterogeneous condition, and integrating while they differentiate, 
is rather a statement of facts, and a careful sorting of them under the general 
law of evolution, than a compend of laws connecting the definite social factors of 
religion, government, science, material and social conditions, etc. However true, 
therefore, it may be, it cannot fulfil the function of a science of sociology, whereby 
one or more elements or factors of a society are given, others may be in a meas- 
ure anticipated or predicted — the only true test of a science. What Spencer 
really accomplished was rather excellent pieces of special work, such as, for 
example, his tracing of the different stages passed through in the evolution of 
the conception of God, or the gods and of morality, among savage and civilized 
races ; but all this, original and suggestive as it was, like everything else of his, 
formed rather the material on which a science of sociology could operate, than 
any part of the science itself. 

The above were among the main attempts that had been made to establish a 
science of sociology when I first entered on the study of it some quarter of a 
century ago. Of my own small contribution to the subject it would be unbecoming 
in me to say anything, but I may perhaps be permitted to express my entire 
agreement with Mr. Branford in what he states to be the task imposed on the 
sociologist at the outset. He lays it down that the sociologist must (1) construct 
a reasoned account of the existing phase of that interaction of the sciences and of 
the arts which we call contemporary civilization, (2) that he must reconstruct 
the corresponding phases which historically have preceded and developed the con- 
temporary phase, and (3) that he must work out ideals of more ordered develop- 
ment for the future. Now these, if I may venture to say so, are precisely the 
problems which I have myself attempted to work out — the first in my Civilisation 
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and Progress, the second in the first volume of my History of Intellectual Develop- 
ment, to be continued in the second volume, and the third in the third volume of 
that work. 

And if, in conclusion, I may be permitted to say a word in reference to the 
tasks that lie before a young sociological society, it would be this: that just as 
when Darwin announced his law of evolution, botanists, geologists, palaeontologists, 
and zoologists with one accord laid down for a while their hammers and scalpels, 
their microscopes and lenses, to take part in the fray until it was once for all 
settled whether the law of natural selection and its corollaries was the law under 
which they were in future to work ; so before the specialisms connected with the 
evolution of man and his civilization can become fruitful and effective, they must 
pause for a time and give themselves up to determining under what system of 
sociology they are to work ; whether under one or another of those I have 
mentioned, or under none of them, but under some other more true and com- 
plete which has yet to see the light. Until this is done, the specialisms of history, 
psychology, ethics, religion, political economy, etc., must one and all continue to 
wander in the dark, wasting much of their time, and laboriously losing their way. 

FROM H. OSMAN NEWLAND, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The introduction of this subject should sound the depths of the Sociological 
Society and determine its capacity to harmonize, adjust, and systematize the con- 
flicting schools or modes of thought which are represented in its heterogeneous 
membership. If these papers be representative, the society will not be found 
wanting either in its theoretical or practical work. 

The day has passed when a Comte or a Spencer could aspire to be the 
alpha and the omega of sociology, and the day is passing, let us hope, when the 
specialists can interpret the complex phenomena of society in the terms of their 
own specialisms, when the abstract idealist can make of sociology a new creed, 
and when practical statesmen can disregard both the technical specialist and the 
idealist. The time has arrived, in short, for the creation of a new class of 
specialist — the sociologist per se — which shall combine something of the old 
scientist, something of the idealist, and something of the practical statesman, 
but without claiming genetic relationship to any one of these classes. 

The new sociologist will have to recognize that it is impossible to study 
human society in the seclusion of solitude. He must be ready, like the practical 
statesman, to devise expedients to meet present emergencies, while he scrutinizes 
the past, which the practical man too often despises, and evolves ideals for the 
future, which the practical man is content to leave to posterity. As a practical 
man the new sociologist will, however, be likely to fall more easily into the 
pitfalls and prejudices which everywhere surround him, unless he possess the 
culture of the specialist. In short, he will have to preserve in the midst of the 
crowd the independence of solitude. Can such a class be evolved? Undoubtedly. 
Hitherto discussion and dissemination of the conflicting ideas of the specialists, 
the idealists, and the practical statesmen have been unorganized. Now, not these 
ideas alone, but their exponents, are organized upon a common basis. Compromise 
must take place, and the new sociology be evolved therefrom. 

FROM PROFESSOR J. CHAPMAN, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 

MANCHESTER. 

The papers seem to me satisfactory. 

FROM J. H. HARLEY, M.A. 

The relation of philosophy to sociology seems a priori to the relation of 
the whole to the part; but of late sociology has become almost convertible with 
philosophy. At an earlier date the philosopher was " the spectator of all time 
and existence," and philosophy laid bare the methodology of the absolute thought; 
but so soon as that is given up it becomes apparent that knowledge must be limited 
to the world of humanity, though " value judgments " in the sense of Ritschl may 
claim the authority of emotion to go somewhat beyond reasoned knowledge. In 
this sense it becomes important to have a general science of sociology which shall 
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rigidly scrutinize the implications of the special sciences included under that 
name. Durkheim, however, seems to leave the special sciences spreading all 
over the field of the general sciences without suggesting some general principle 
which gives them all their due place and limits their relation to the whole. 

FROM HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL, AUTHOR OF " PRINCIPLES OF MATHEMATICS," ETC. 

The only point on which I distinctly disagree is the statement that " a con- 
trolling science of sociology is, as Comte shows, a necessary postulate of science 
itself." To my mind, this view involves a confounding of origin and validity. 

FROM PROFESSOR A. S. PRINGLE-PATTISON, PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

So far as I can see, I should have no difficulty in subscribing to all that is 
said in the first paper. The inclusion of human phenomena within the unity of 
nature means, I presume, simply the establishment of laws in social phenomena, 
and is not intended to obscure important differences that may exist between 
human phenomena and other phenomena of nature. 

The second paper is probably more severely condensed and difficult to follow. 
The sixth paragraph in particular remains, after repeated reading, very obscure to 
me. But if I understand the rest of the paper aright, it seems to me quite 
correct, though I should not favor the adoption of the " generalized statement " in 
the last paragraph as a " definition " of sociology. I do not know whether that is 
intended, but for such a purpose something less highly generalized would seem 
to me more suitable. 

FROM RIGHT HON. JAMES BUYCE, M.P. 

Though unable to agree with the ascription of a very high value to what 
Comte did for sociological inquiries, and still less able to concur in Durkheim's 
estimate of Spencer's work — for he seems to me to have contributed little beyond 
formulas — I am quite at one with Mr. Branford's contention that it is of great 
consequence to have an endeavor now made to map out the whole field covered 
by the various sciences that deal with man's activities as a moral and intellectual 
being, so as to show the relation of sociology in its widest meaning, to the 
biological sciences on one side and to history on the other, which, indeed (as Mr. 
Branford observes), may in a sense be deemed a branch of sociology, or sociology 
studied by one method. Such a mapping out may well be fruitful and suggestive, 
for it would set in a clear light the interdependence of the several branches of 
sociology, indicating how each may profit by the development of the others, and if 
it be abstract in one sense, it is eminently practical in another. 

FROM DR. J. H. BRIDGES. 

Mr. Durkheim admits that to Comte is due the establishment of the idea 
of extending natural law to human societies. But he thinks that Comte's actual 
constructive work was characterized " by general views and a certain indifference 
for factual detail and the researches of specialists," and that he set the example of 
seeking the laws of social evolution " by speculative rather than by observational 
methods." During the last half-century there has been, Professor Durkheim 
maintains with perfect justice, a revolutionary change in many special branches 
of research. This change consists in the introduction of the historical and the 
comparative method in application to the evolution of institutions. The problem 
before us is to incorporate these renovated specialisms into the science of soci- 
ology ; to arrest the threatened isolation of general sociology from these important 
branches of research which are rising everywhere so vigorously, and which threaten 
to overlap each other, and, so to speak, to crowd each other out. 

If in the few remarks that follow I speak principally of Comte, it is not 
as a matter of literary interest, not because as an avowed disciple of Comte I 
wish to take every possible opportunity of thrusting his name forward, but in 
order to call attention to a special section of his work on Positive Philosophy 
which appears to me to throw light on the problem proposed for our consideration 
by Professor Durkheim. I am referring to chap. 48 of his work, entitled 
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" Principal Characteristics of Positive Method in the Rational Study of Social 
Phenomena." It occupies 128 pages of the fourth volume of Littre's edition. 

Professor Durkheim speaks of Comte's constructive work as being " philo- 
sophical " (that is, I suppose, metaphysical) , rather than scientific ; as characterized 
by " general views and indifference to factual details and the researches of 
specialists," and, again, " as using speculative rather than observational methods." 
Now, it seems to me that there is some danger of misconception here — a 
misconception which it is important to avoid — because it relates not merely to 
our judgment of Comte (a matter in which some of us here may not be interested), 
but to our whole method of procedure in this society. 

This chapter of Comte to which I am referring deals with methods of 
observation in sociology. The whole purpose of his work being to raise political 
and social theory above the level of speculation spun from some individual brain, 
and lift it to the plane of scientific observation, the first question with him, as it 
must be with us, is what to observe, and how to observe. 

Now, if there is one lesson which the history of scientific discovery forces 
on the student, it is the impossibility of observing accurately, of observing to any 
good purpose, without a guiding theory — in other words, without a working 
hypothesis. This is true even in the advanced stages of a well-established science ; 
but the truth applies with far greater force to a science in its early stages. Here 
there is a sort of vicious circle. Without a theory you cannot observe ; and yet 
without observation you have no right to a theory. Comte dwells on the difficulty 
that besets the sociologist — a difficulty much greater sixty years ago than now, but 
still extremely real — of producing laws and observations simultaneously. Never- 
theless, this difficulty has to be faced. Without a rational working hypothesis 
you may pile up enormous accumulations of alleged facts, but they will be of 
little use, and indeed often worse than useless, because they will often incumber 
the process of scientific discovery. 

On the other hand, when he has been armed with such a provisional hypoth- 
esis as to the interdependence and the succession of social events, the means 
of exploration open to the sociologist are, says Comte, more numerous and more 
various than in any other science. " He is not limited to the immediate inspection 
or direct description of events : the consideration of apparently insignificant 
customs, the examinations of monuments of every sort and kind, the analysis and 
comparison of languages, and numberless other modes of research of greater or 
less importance, provide sociology with useful channels of positive research. 
In a word, a rational observer, adequately trained, will be able, after sufficient 
practice, to transmute spontaneous impressions received from most of the 
occurrences of every-day social life into valuable indications of sociological truth. 
Penetrated with a sense of the universal interdependence of the various aspects 
of the social state, he will be able to see the connction of these familiar social 
events with the highest generalizations of the science." 

From this literal translation of words used by Comte more than sixty years 
ago, it will be seen that he looked forward hopefully to the appearance of many 
of those important specialisms to which Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford 
are now calling our attention. Professor Durkheim speaks of the revolution that 
has been effected during the last half-century, amounting, he says, to a creation or 
re-creation of these specialisms as departments of sociology ; and he remarks that 
one of the chief factors of this change has been the introduction of the historical 
and the comparative method. Here I find myself in entire agreement with 
Professor Durkheim. But I would point out that in the important chapter of 
Comte to which I have already referred, both these methods are fully expounded, 
and that the first of them — the method of social filiation — is for the first time 
brought into logical prominence, as one of the most potent instruments, perhaps 
on the whole more potent than any other, in sociological research. It is in the use 
of this method that Comte is principally distinguished from Spencer, who, in ignor- 
ing it, made, as I believe, a retrograde step in science. In any case no candid 
reader of the chapter of Comte's work to which I have referred can come to any 
other conclusion than that small justice is done to him by the assertion that he 
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sought to " discover the general laws of social evolution by speculative rather than 
observational methods." Like every true philosopher (I use that word in the sense 
in which Newton and Faraday used it), he speculated. But his speculations were 
founded on observation ; and they acknowledged observation as their test. 

We come then to the question raised by both of the papers before us — the 
systematization of sociological specialisms. It is admitted that there is want of 
correlation of such specialisms, and that many of them overlap. It is admitted 
that they need to be penetrated with the sociological conception of unity. On the 
other hand, it is admitted also that they are spontaneously moving toward this 
directing idea, only too slowly. Under these circumstances Mr. Branford suggests 
that the main requirement at the present moment is " an abstract mapping of the 
existing field of verified and verifiable sociological knowledge." I do not know 
if I apprehend his meaning rightly ; but I own to some apprehension lest pre- 
mature classification may increase rather than diminish our confusion. I would 
rather postpone it, or I would at least regard any such attempt at classification as 
essentially provisional, until there is somewhat more agreement as to what I will 
call the central principles of sociological science ; principles that may be regarded 
as holding the same position in sociology as in the century of Galileo and Newton 
was held by the laws of motion in dynamical science. 

One of these laws is insisted on by Professor Durkheim as a necessary work- 
ing hypothesis ; namely, the interdependence and unity of all social phenomena ; 
the consensus of the social organism. There remains the work of analyzing the 
succession or filiation of social states — what Comte called social dynamic, as 
opposed to social static. In the development of these central conceptions, the 
aid afforded by the special branches of research to which attention has been so 
rightly called, will become more and more obvious and prominent, and thus the 
unification so much desired by all will be gradually attained — not all at once 
perhaps, but gradually and surely. 

FROM VICOMTE COMBE DE I.ESTRADE, LAUREATE OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 

At the Congress of the International Institute, held at the Sorbonne, in 
1903, one of the speakers expressed the hope that the relevant sciences would 
coexist with sociology, " as," he said, " coexisting with physics are barology, 
hydro-dynamics, acoustics, etc." It is quite evident that physics is only the 
totality of these branches of knowledge, and does not exist outside of them, and 
that there is no such thing as pure physics that is not barology, hydro-dynamics, 
acoustics, etc. If this comparison was anything else than a means of reaching 
a means of intelligibility, if it aimed at exactness, it would tend to reduce sociology 
to nothing, and to render it but a collective name. Sociology tends to develop 
the different scientific specialisms which are essentially sociological, and to give 
them a sociological orientation ; in other words, to transmit to other sciences its 
essence, its mission. But it is not the case that the learned public will be led to 
believe, if the conclusions of Mr. Durkheim and Mr. Branford are accepted, that 
sociology — incapable of performing the superb task that its originators assigned 
to it — is retiring from the scientific arena, and is dividing among the specialist 
sciences that are older than itself the domain which it had conquered, and which 
it has not known how to hold. 

Certain sociologists will refuse to give up the stronghold of their science. 
Outside of the specialisms of more or less sociological character — and even if 
they did not exist — sociology exists ; the specialisms are the tools which serve it, 
which augment its efficiency, but which neither create it nor form it. Wherever 
there is a community, there exists a collective psychology. And that is sociology ! 

FROM R. DARESTE, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 

Social sciences, such as law, morals, political economy, are, in short, branches 
of what is called today " sociology," and the latter cannot neglect them. I admit 
that there are very intimate relationships between them, in that they ought recip- 
rocally to explain each other ; but before determining these relationships with 
scientific precision, it seems to me necessary to allow the specialists to work each 
in his own sphere. For example, the history of law has made immense progress 
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in a century and will certainly continue to do so, on condition that it remains 
self-contained and does not abandon the study of facts and texts, and above all 
that it does not place itself at the service of any system whatever. Philosophy 
will come later, when the specialist sciences have progressed further. It will 
profit from their work and will produce synthesis. It will indicate if the evolution 
of human society is subjected to constant laws, and in what measure. At the 
present moment this question seems to me premature, and I fear it will only 
trouble and disconcert researches that are being made on all sides and which 
ought to be accomplished independently. 

FROM PROFESSOR J. H. MUIRHEAD, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, THE UNIVERSITY 

OF BIRMINGHAM. 

I find myself in agreement with Professor Durkheim's very able analysis of 
the disadvantages resulting from the absence in the minds of workers in particular 
fields of what he calls " the sociological conception of unity." But I could have 
wished that he had made it clearer what this conception is which is to' give birth 
to the "sentiment of their solidarity." The value of Mr. Branford's paper seems 
to me to lie in his suggestions on this head. He seems to regard the historical 
and analytic work of sociology as secondary in importance, and the science to be 
concerned "ultimately and supremely with ideals." This statement raises the 
whole problem, for if this is so, the unity that both writers desire must be looked 
for in some common agreement as to what is meant by an ideal ; how it is pos- 
sible ; how it operates ; whence it derives its contents — questions of psychology, 
individual and social, and of general philosophy. In this view I entirely agree; 
but it involves the paradox that the more fully we recognize it, the more difficult 
we shall find it to treat society as continuous with nature in the sense assumed by 
Professor Durkheim in his opening sentences. Comte, it will be remembered, 
denied the possibility of a psychology in the modern sense, and it was only natural 
that he should assimilate sociology with the natural, or physical, sciences. There 
is, of course, no harm in denning sociology as the aggregate of sciences which 
treat of social phenomena from whatever point of view commends itself to the 
specialist; but both papers seem to seek for some more unified conception of it, 
and the direction in which Mr. Branford's seems to point is doubtless the right 
one: the utilization of the results of these sciences in constructing a reasoned 
account of contemporary civilization, and in working out ideals of more ordered 
development for the future. Professor Durkheim's own admirable monograph on 
The Division of Social Labour is an example that occurs to me of how this may 
be effected. So soon as a considerable body of work of this philosophical kind 
has accumulated, it cannot fail to react on the labors of specialists in particular 
fields, part of whose aim will then be to render their work available for such 
co-ordination; and in this way the solidarity Professor Durkheim seeks will be 
gradually achieved. 

FROM DR. J. S. TAYLER, AUTHOR OF " TEMPERAMENTS : A STUDY IN SOCIAL 

EVOLUTION." 

There is one point I should like briefly to allude to, and that is the need for 
determining the relative importance of the many different social sciences as 
sources for supplying information for sociological investigation. All such sciences 
are not of equal relative value in this matter ; some cover largely the same ground 
as sociology does, deal with the same facts, often grouping them into wide 
generalizations which differ only in aspect and outlook, but not in principle, from 
like generalizations in our main subject ; others only touch the boundaries of the 
work we have in hand. 

If we do not treat the more important contributing sciences more fully than 
the less important, we shall lose sight of the greater issues which have to be con- 
sidered to make our work scientific. We can easily give our investigations a 
predominantly industrial, medical, legal, philosophical, or moral coloring, without 
desiring to do so, if we merely let our studies be guided by the views that the 
majority of us hold as a result of our daily habits and occupations. In proportion 
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as any one of the contributing subjects takes a disproportionately large place in 
our scheme, so will the true sociological character of sociology be lost. It seems 
to me therefore necessary approximately to determine what are the major social 
sciences that ought to be studied very fully by sociological investigators, and 
what are minor, that can be treated more briefly. 

FROM PROFESSOR J. S. NICHOLSON, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF EDINBURGH. 

I am not sure that I quite understand the argument of the papers. As I 
understand it, I agree that sociology must be founded on particular social sciences, 
each of which requires its own evidences and methods, while at the same time 
efforts should be made toward unity and co-ordination. But the chief danger 
seems to me that the unification may be a priori and premature. An economist 
would no doubt be the better for some knowledge of every other social science. 
I was much interested lately in discussing with a folklorist the influence of 
superstitions on the origins of property, and even on the origin of the cultivation 
of land. In the same way as an economist I have been interested in archaeology, 
anthropology, etc. But it seems to me that a sociology founded on the particular 
social sciences must wait, and that at present an independent sociology would only 
be a priori anticipation. 

FROM PROFESSOR SORLEY, PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, CAMBRIDGE. 

I have time only for the briefest comment on the very interesting abstracts 
kindly forwarded. 

Professor Durkheim lays stress upon two points : the need for a synthesis 
of the different departments of social investigation ; and the importance of the 
fundamental postulate that the facts with which the science of society deals must 
be included "within the unity of nature," the evolution hypothesis being appli- 
cable to human society as it is to the physical and to the biological world. 
With the latter point he begins ; and on it I should like to make a single remark, 
not by way of objection, but perhaps as supplementing what he says. 

In this regard the sociologist has, I think, two things to do. In the first 
place, he may show how far the processes of social growth correspond to the 
processes of cosmical and of biological evolution. He has also, in the second 
place, to show the special modus operandi of evolution in the social sphere. 

Evolution was an almost fruitless hypothesis in biology until Darwin laid his 
finger upon natural selection as its method. In doing this he did not merely 
bring biological evolution into line with cosmical evolution. He showed that 
biological evolution derived its direction and effectiveness from a principle which 
applies to living beings only, and not to inorganic matter. He distinguished the 
method of biological evolution from the method of cosmical evolution. 

The sociologist has to consider whether the passage from the animal world 
to human society does not involve a similar distinction. Natural selection is 
found operative in social evolution ; but I think it can be abundantly shown that 
it is neither the sole nor the chief operative force. Subjective selection and 
social selection are both present ; social selection is always more or less sub- 
jectively determined ; and the purposive factor which they both involve becomes 
increasingly intelligent as development proceeds. When we speak of social evolu- 
tion as governed by natural selection, we are, I think, more often than not, misled 
by an analogy which conceals a fundamental difference of character. 

I do not think that it is any longer necessary to contend that the evolution 
hypothesis applies to social processes. That is now admitted. What remains to 
be done is to analyze the method of social evolution for its own sake, instead of 
simply transferring uncritically to social science the conception of biology. The 
point that needs careful examination is the method of social evolution as com- 
pared and contrasted with the method of biological evolution. 

FROM ALFRED F0UILLEE, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 

The ideas upon the present subject which have been submitted in the papers 
of Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford are worthy of our closest attention. 
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They seem to me to be profoundly true ; at the same time they seem to me to 
stand in need of being complemented by some others. 

According to my own conception of this science, a genuine sociology must 
take account not only of all the social phenomena, which have their origin, so to 
say, in the action of individuals, but also of these social phenomena which have 
their origin in society itself : those phenomena, I mean, which result from the 
very existence of a society and from the consciousness which that society has of 
itself and of its own tendencies, purposes, and ideals. The true sociologist there- 
fore will have before his mind from the beginning the conception of society as 
something which is not merely the medium in which things happen, not merely the 
environment and theater for the play of individual actions, but as itself an actor 
or agent, and an agent which consciously reacts upon itself. 

I would submit, therefore, that sociology must take cognizance of all those 
phenomena which are not explicable merely by a reference to the action of 
individuals as such, but which must be explained (i) by a reference to those 
laws of reciprocal action according to which certain psychological conditions at 
the one part are set up by certain psychological actions exercised at the other — 
states of consciousness determining states of consciousness through the medium 
of society ; and (2) by a reference to those laws of self-reaction, or the reflexive 
action of the (social) self upon itself, by which it comes that the collective con- 
sciousness realizes certain ideas by the very fact of conceiving them. In other 
words, sociology, as it appears to me, views its subject-matter under the two 
collective processes of mutual determinism and auto-determinism. It seeks to 
give an account of the functions and the organs of the social being : their origins, 
their forms, the consciousness which they have of themselves, and the reactions 
resulting from the fact of that consciousness. Of course it will be necessary, in 
following this quest, to separate and allow for the material particularities or the 
special historical relations of given social facts, and also to leave out of view the 
moral value of their ends — this question belonging properly to the science of 
ethics. 

It will be seen then that the most essential characteristic of the social state 
is, as I regard it, this : that of being submitted to a continual course of modification 
by the process of its own ideas and ideals of itself, that of involving a continuous 
determinism and trend of the idea-forces and of sentiment-forces, while at the same 
time we may also say that it is in a perpetual act and state of auto-determination. 
This conception of the play of idea-forces 1 (to use a term which I applied here a 
long while ago) seems to me to be too little taken into account by sociologists and 
philosophic thinkers ; yet it affords us, for the study of society, a point of view 
which is indispensable and complementary to all the others. It allows us «lso 
to recognize a certain kind of liberty as belonging to society in the exercise of its 
higher functions. This liberty, however, is not necessarily to be understood as 
meaning what is called free will. I only mean to say that society is not at any 
time a thing made and finished by other or vanished agencies, but is itself a living 
organization which, in the exercise of its higher functions, is perpetually in the 
act of making itself. And from this process of social auto-determinism there 
results an ever-increasing flexibility of function, and even of structure, which in 
turn throws open a way into an infinity of variation. 

If this view be correct, it will not do for us to follow in the steps of Comte 
and Spencer and transfer, bodily and ready-made, the conceptions and the methods 
of the natural sciences into the science of society. For here the fact of conscious- 
ness entails a reaction of the whole assemblage of social phenomena upon 
themselves, such as the natural sciences have no example of. Yet the complexity 
of the determinism exercised by this reactive function does not hinder it from 
being a determinism all the same: an extremely fluid determinism, it is true, and 
highly susceptible to disturbing influence, pressure, or impact; but yet subject to 
the law of causation and consequently involving a small number of fundamental 
laws of determination, and a much larger number of secondary laws. Those laws 
will be found to have affinities in two diverging directions — on the one side will 
be those with an affinity to biological, and on the other side those with an affinity 
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to psychological law. But they will always have, this notwithstanding, their own 
originality of formula and their own specific value. 

It is very true, as Mr. Branford says, that sociology must (i) describe in the 
present, (2) explain by the past, and (3) project in the future, the evolution of 
social life. But I would submit, as a complement to this, that when the object of 
our contemplations is human society, then prevision, or attempting to project the 
future, is no mere anticipative visualizing of things that will be, independently of 
our action or the action of human kind — we are not in the position of an 
astronomer who forecasts an eclipse of the sun. In human society the act of 
looking forward already modifies and determines the object looked at. Vision is 
then not entirely passive any more, but is itself act and energy — because it is 
thought, and because the idea of an end as possible and desirable is itself a force 
capable of furthering the realization of that end. Sociology ought therefore to 
guard carefully against the tendency to crystallize that which is essentially fluid 
and moving, the tendency to consider as given fact or dead data that which creates 
itself and gives itself into the world of phenomena continually by the force of its 
own ideal conception. 

FROM PROFESSOR J. BURY, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, CAMBRIDGE. 

Sociology, I should say, is concerned with two closely related subjects, the 
evolution of societies and the relations of interdependence among the various 
social phenomena, which themselves form the subjects of special sciences. It 
would thus be outside and, in a sense, above them, and deal with the material 
which they provide. I do not quite know whether it is suggested that the methods 
at present pursued by these special sciences is faulty and ought to be reformed, 
or whether it is merely proposed that something should be done to enforce the 
doctrine that special investigations should never lose sight of the general socio- 
logical aspects of their own subjects. 

FROM RENE WORMS, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The social sciences must not remain isolated. For each of them studies 
society only from a particular aspect, and cannot, therefore, give a complete con- 
ception. Therefore, they must unite in order to give an entire picture. This 
task devolves on sociology. The social sciences analyze society, each from its 
own point of view. Sociology produces its synthesis. Thus, it does not absorb 
the social sciences, but is the crown of their work. Sociology cannot dispense 
with the social sciences, because it derives all its materials from them, and, in 
their turn, the social sciences need sociology, for by its synthetic views it provides 
them with guiding ideas. Sociology may, therefore, be called the philosophy of 
the social sciences. According to modern interpretation, philosophy is a synthesis 
of the sciences. Sociology accomplishes this synthetic task in the social world, 
as biology and cosmology accomplish it in the organic and inorganic worlds. I 
have shown in detail how it operates in Vol. I of my book entitled Philosophy 
of the Social Sciences (published fifteen months ago), and of which Vol. II is 
now in the press. 

FROM PROFESSOR LEVY BRUHL, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 

I have read with great interest the abstract of the two papers on sociology. 
As to the first one, I can say that I fully agree on the main points with Mr. 
Durkheim on the scope and definition of sociology, as with his methodological 
principles. Mr. Branford's views are newer to me, and they deserve a careful 
and minute examination, for which more time is necessary than I could just now 
afford. I am particularly interested in the problem, the importance of which 
Mr. Branford also emphasizes, to ascertain what are, and what ought to be, the 
relations between sociological theory and practice. My views on the question — if 
I may be allowed to refer to my own work — are stated in my book, La morale et 
la science des mceurs. 

I think much is to be expected from the discussion that will take place at the 
meeting of the Sociological Society on June 20, and I regret not to be able to take 
part in it. 
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The Understanding of Witnesses and the Imagination. — Regarding what 
people hear when they are expecting an answer, my parrot has taught me a great 
deal. This very clever and accomplished creature is distinguished by its ability 
to speak very distinctly, to imitate cries of certain animals, and to say many 
things, as, for example, " good morning " and " good evening," always at the 
right time. This gives certain simple folks the impression that they often hear 
what is really quite impossible. For example, a workman was busy one day in the 
room, and having been twice wished " good morning " by the parrot, at length 
returned the greeting ; whereupon the parrot is credited with having replied : 
" It is well that you reply at last ! " The bird certainly said something, and it 
would be interesting to know what the man mistook for the above reply. 

A servant knowing that we were about to set out on a vacation trip, and 
that the bird was to be put into a box and taken along, addressed these words to 
it : " Poor fellow, now you will be packed up again ; " whereupon the parrot, 
according to the report of the servant, replied : " Yes, indeed, we set out day 
after tomorrow." The bird must of course have made nobody knows what other 
remark. 

It is not to be supposed in either case that the people concerned intended 
to report what was untrue. They knew that the bird was able to accomplish 
feats, and now they assumed that it had made the appropriate reply in an aston- 
ishing fashion. They failed to correct the impression because they did not 
know how far the performances of a parrot can go ; they unconsciously corrected 
what they had understood imperfectly into that which conveyed an appropriate 
meaning, and thus the significant reply was supposed to have been actually heard. 
A parallel criminal case is that of some players at nine-pins, who called to a 
passer-by to join them, as they needed an " even number." The latter, however, 
offered no reply, but passed on, whereupon the players called him names for his 
rudeness, when " he turned about and poured a perfect flood of abuse upon the 
players," who ran aftei him and administered a drubbing to him. It afterward 
transpired that the unfortunate individual was a deafmute, who neither heard 
the invitation to join in the game, nor the taunting words of the players, nor 
was able in return to use abusive language himself. 

The psychological explanation is here, as in the stories of the parrot and in 
a thousand other cases, the same : one is expecting a given occurrence, and if it 
does not take place, one nevertheless believes that it does occur. Thus, in the 
last-mentioned case: the players have insulted the stranger; ordinarily a man 
who is insulted replies with insults ; therefore the players not merely assumed, 
but were quite convinced, as were also the witnesses who appeared in court, that 
the man had insulted them. In the same way in the case of the parrot: people 
know that the bird is able to return proper answers to questions with which it 
has been drilled ; but how far the powers of the creature can go uneducated 
people do not know, and therefore they assume that it can give an answer to 
other simple questions : and if the parrot makes any reply at all to a question 
or an expression, people hear in it that which they suppose to be the correct 
answer. 

In the case cited the error was detected by the circumstance that the man 
accused of using insulting words was a deafmute, and that it is impossible that 
a bird can have spoken as the people maintained. In how many thousand other 
cases do we accept testimony as creditable, merely because the thing asserted 
is possible, and because nothing happens to be known to disprove the correctness 
of the assertion ? — Hans Grosz, " Das Verstehen der Zeugen und die Einbildung," 
in Archiu fur Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, April 7, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Trusts and Trade Unions. — Although the successive rising upon our indus- 
trial horizon, first, of combinations of labor, and, more recently, of combinations 
of capital, has attracted widespread and serious attention, nevertheless the 
relations between the trusts and the unions have not hitherto been adequately 
investigated. Although at first it seemed likely that the new capitalistic combi- 
nations would provoke the bitter hostility of the trade unions, yet, as time passed, 
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and labor sentiment crystallized, it became evident that in many quarters labor 
regarded the recent changes as, in part at least, a " legitimate development and 
natural concentration of industry." The object of the present paper is to set 
forth certain facts which may throw light on this complex situation, and which 
perhaps warrant more definite conclusions concerning the mutual relations of 
trusts and trade unions. 

It is sometimes maintained that the growth of trusts has fostered that of 
trade unions ; this view does not seem to be warranted by the facts, which point 
in the opposite direction. For while the strength of the trade unions has acted as 
a contributory cause in the federation of employers, the trust once organized has 
been little inclined to permit the spread of unionism into new fields under its 
management. 

In certain cases, however, very friendly relations have existed between trusts 
and their organized employees. The National Glass Company has been a notable 
example of this condition. It is an undoubted advantage to employers to be able 
to count upon a common level of wages which may serve as a fixed basis for 
prices. It is a further advantage for them to be able to bargain for the use of 
all the skilled labor in the industry, thereby saving themselves from competing 
concerns in a very effective way. The unions on their side find it convenient to 
deal with a single corporation rather than with a score. Among the tin-plate 
workers, about 95 per cent, of whom are organized, the movement toward consoli- 
dation was thoroughly approved ; and in the railroad world the brotherhoods 
appear, on the whole, to approve of consolidation, while the companies, on their 
side, generally regard the brotherhoods with approval. 

There are industries, however, where these friendly relations between trust 
and trade union give place to indifference or open hostility, as in the well- 
known conflict between the tobacco trust and the Tobacco Workers' International 
Union. It is thus apparent that conditions are not uniform throughout the indus- 
trial world. And in seeking to explain the differences noted, it should be observed 
that the strength of the trade union is the most important factor in the situation. 
In seeking what determines the relative strength or weakness of the union, we 
find that there is commonly one all-important factor, the skill of the workers. 
It is only the more skilled, and therefore the less numerous, workmen who can 
effectively organize their trades, and maintain their advantage through apprentice- 
ship regulations. 

In the case of the other group of trusts which are indifferent or hostile to 
organized labor, the labor employed is of a lower grade. Unskilled labor implies 
a weak union, and the trust is not slow to take advantage of its position to draw 
labor from other sources. Where the organization of the trust antedates that 
of its employees, the former is apt to crush out any attempt at the introduction 
of unionism into its works. 

It would seem that two distinct dangers lurk in the present trust-trade-union 
situation. The first, in the case of the strong unions of skilled laborers, is that 
trust and union will join hands in a monopoly of the industry and its output, to 
the detriment of the consumer, a condition which may call for legislative regula- 
tion of apprenticeship rules and other matters. The second danger is present 
in the power of the trusts employing unskilled, unorganized labor, to impose 
unfair conditions upon workmen who are increasingly dependent on the will of the 
trust which employs them. In both cases the movement toward greater public 
interference with industry will be strengthened. — Mabel Atkinson, in Yale 
Review, May, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Anti-Trust Remedies under the Northern Securities Decision. —The impor- 
tance of the Northern Securities decision is in its constitutional aspect. It 
decides two constitutional questions of wide bearing: first, that the constitutional 
right of any person to buy and hold any piece of property does not enable one 
corporation to purchase a controlling interest in the stock of another against the 
will of the sovereignty by whose permission the latter conducts its operations ; 
and, second, that the jurisdiction of the nation over interstate and foreign com- 
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merce is so broad that the ownership of the stock of corporations engaging in that 
commerce is subject to federal regulation, to some extent at least. 

Each state can regulate the membership and powers of its own corporations. 
But the present decision seems to indicate that all state corporations engaging 
in interstate or foreign transportation do so by the implied permission of the 
nation ; and that that implied permission can be subjected, to a certain degree at 
least, to restrictive regulation. I see no reason why Congress, if it so willed, 
could not, under this decision, prohibit any corporation whatever from holding 
stock in any interstate transportation company ; although it should not do so, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever will. 

Since 1893 New Jersey has conducted a very lucrative business in the char- 
tering of holding companies. Of course, if the several states in which these holding 
companies operate should see fit, they could enact that no corporation can hold 
in the future more than a given proportion of the stock of their own chartered 
corporations, thus making the control of these local corporations not purchasable 
by holding companies. The power of Congress to legislate is limited by the consti- 
tution to corporations engaged in transportation, either pure and simple, or com- 
bined with the work of production, as in the United States Steel Corporation, 
Without going into the question of interstate commerce and the sort of national 
legislation desirable in that connection, I will confine my attention to the question 
of legislation by the several states in the matter of the holding company. 

I believe we have had sufficient experience of the corporation organized " for 
control " to warrant us in condemning it as on the whole contrary to the public 
interest, inasmuch as it has proved a most effective instrument of fraud upon 
stockholders, investors, and the outside public. The complexity of organization 
is such as effectively to keep the stockholders and investors, as well as the outside 
public, in ignorance of what they ought to know. Concealment of profits in the 
treasuries of " subcompanies " as a part of a plan to buy out all but the insiders, 
and the payment of dividends out of capital antecedent to a mysterious " selling 
movement " on the part of the insiders, are among the abuses practiced. 

As the holding-corporation system has been developing, publicity has been 
diminishing. Difficulties are piled in the way of one seeking to investigate what 
is actually behind the illusory annual report. But there is now no reason why 
the state should guard from the real owners of a corporation the secrets of its 
managers. If a corporation large enough in its capitalization to be a matter of 
interest to the whole public is not able to compete in the open, then there is no 
sufficient natural demand for its existence to justify its survival. 

The minority stockholder in a great " trust " is especially at a disadvantage in 
protecting himself in the event of some suddenly proposed, though carefully 
devised, plan, which those on the inside are prepared to rush through the stock- 
holders' meeting against the feeble protests of the smaller stockholders, who are 
unorganized and in the dark as to where to find each other out. 

The right way to remove an evil is to remove its cause. Account books should 
be opened, not closed. It should be a criminal act for a director to speculate in 
the stock of his own company. He should be held as strictly to his duty as is 
the executor or trustee under a will. He should account to the company for all 
profits made by him as a result of secret information. He should be responsible 
for all damage caused to the investor by any prospectus, report, or public statement 
whose issuance and whose falsity he should have known. — EdwarP B. Whitney, in 
Yale Review, May, 1904. E. B. W 

The Moral Values in the Life of the Workingman. — Everyone feels that, 
among the items which make up the wealth of a nation, there are values which 
cannot be expressed in dollars and cents, but which are nevertheless of the greatest 
worth in the progress of the nation. Counsel, instruction, cheer, the example of 
a sober and well-regulated life, the friendly visit, the encouraging word — these are 
bequests no less rich in social value than those which can be reduced to figures, 
and summed up in an annual report. What a difference in social value there is 
between the workman of intelligence and sound morals, and the workman who is 
ignorant, brutal, and debauched ! 
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It is this personal element which has generally given value to the great public 
institutions of rescue and relief which have marked the nineteenth century, and 
which, unfortunately, is today less present among people of superior culture than 
among the more modest members of society who remain faithful to the sentiments 
of the family, of brotherly friendship, and of patriotic unity. The rise of the 
day-nursery in 1844 marked a stage in the development of this beneficence of per- 
sonal effort. Our schools today have taken a larger task than the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; they offer an apprenticeship in moral and 
economic living, in which the school savings bank aids not a little in rearing for 
the France of tomorrow a race of independent and honest citizens. 

The scholars' mutual aid society, by which some misguided politicians would 
supplant the school savings bank, requires the payment of a fixed sum weekly or 
monthly in return for which aid in time of sickness is secured. But while the 
savings bank is a constant source of training in foresight and independence, the 
mutual benefit organization provides only the one act of foresight involved in 
making the contract, and furthermore is open to the serious objection that there 
is ever present the temptation to fall back on charity or the state under pretense of 
being unable to continue the payments. Thus dependence on charity, rather than 
independence and foresight, is the result. 

There is a perfectly simple way in which the school may affiliate the scholar 
with the mutual aid societies, and that is by presenting him, upon his departure 
from the school, with a certificate book of the mutual aid society. The trouble 
with our mutual benefit societies, however, is that for some time they have been 
becoming mere industries and nothing more ; all fraternity, all personal touch, has 
been removed from their workings. And this tendency in France is largely due 
to an opinion, current in certain quarters, that these institutions of individual 
foresight are mere palliatives, calculated to make the people believe that they can 
by their own efforts procure the amelioration of their lot, whereas, it is maintained, 
this result can be achieved only by a social revolution, that is to say, by the state 
absorbing all individual forces. 

Society has often thought it could best perform its duty when it had created 
an asylum for the aged who are without family or resources. But such institu- 
tional treatment has proved on trial decidedly less attractive and successful than 
the system whereby pensioners are made members of families, who for the slight 
remuneration which they receive are glad to make a real place in the home for the 
old and helpless. 

The recent savings-bank crisis in France, which after eighteen months has 
only in the early days of the present year been calmed, is attributed by many to the 
report spread abroad among the people that the funds held on deposit were to be 
laid hands on for philanthropic purposes, or, in other words, that individual thrift 
among the working classes was to be exploited for purposes of public benevolence. 
The savings bank must be based on absolute confidence on the part of depositors. 
The principles professed and practiced for almost a century in England, where this 
institution is regarded as the most powerful agency of the moral life of the people, 
should be rigidly adhered to in the administration of similar funds in France. — 
A. de Malarce, " Les valeurs morales dans la vie de l'ouvrier," in Journal des 
Sconomistes, April, 1904. E. B. W. 

The Poor Man's Banker. — With the increasing need for the temporary 
use of money in the later Middle Ages, the practice of making loans gratuitously 
or on moderate terms came to possess the virtue of a charitable action. Hence 
sprang up throughout Christendom, from Italy to England, the prototypes of those 
Monts de Piete which still constitute the chief mechanism of credit for the poorer 
strata of society in the Latin countries. The system rests upon the principle that 
the business of lending on articles pledged as security should be vested in public 
bodies, upon terms as to rate of interest and period of repayment fixed by the 
state, and that the element of private profit should be eliminated. 

The extent of the business done by the forty-six Monts de PUti of France and 
Algiers, each of which is established by the decree of the president of the republic 
and the consent of the communal authorities, may be seen from the total of 
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£3,980,176 loaned upon 4,474,172 articles during the year 1897. Taking France 
as a whole, only 6.3 per cent, of the value of the loans is repaid. 

Monts de PiStS abound to a much greater extent in Italy than in France, 
numbering 556 in 1896, but their transactions are much smaller in amount. In 
about half of them £2 constitutes the maximum loan. The Teutonic countries of 
the continent occupy a position intermediate between the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Pawnbroking is in private hands, but pawnbrokers have to sus- 
tain the competition of loan offices managed by municipalities. In both Austria and 
Holland there are such publicly conducted loan offices which adopt the principle of 
charging low interest on small loans and higher rates for larger sums. 

The two Anglo-Saxon countries stand alone, inasmuch as pawnbroking has not 
yet formed a feature of state or municipal enterprise in either country. The 
United States, democratic republic though she be, authorizes a higher rate of 
interest for small sums than for larger amounts. 

In spite of the abuses to which the business of pawnbroking is open, in spite 
of the fact that one of the parties to a transaction is almost completely at the 
mercy of the other, it must not be forgotten that arguments upon this question 
usually assume that ease in borrowing money must necessarily be an advantage to 
the poor. There are dangers to be pointed out on the side of an easy and cheap 
borrowing of money, for the pawnshop certainly offers temptations to improvidence, 
and may well be called the bank of the unthrifty. Certainly, if we are to substitute 
another banker for the poor man in place of his " uncle," it should be the credit 
bank in preference to the Mont de PUti. — Charity Organization Review, April, 
1904. E. B. W. 

American Municipal Councils. — With all the current discussion of muni- 
cipal problems, there is a striking lack of definite information concerning the 
primary facts of municipal organization. As a first step in the direction of 
supplying this lack, this paper dealing for the most part with the structural 
organization of municipal councils has been prepared. The cities studied are those 
having a population of 25.00°, according to the census of 1900. 

Number of chambers. — In the early days city councils were always single 
bodies, but at one time or another most of the large cities have had a bicameral 
council. At present about one-third of the cities of over 25,000 population have 
the latter system, while of the smaller cities the proportion is less, and of the 
cities of over 300,000 inhabitants it is greater. Of cities of the latter class about 
one-half have bicameral councils ; this comprises Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, and Pittsburg. 

Number of members. — In this respect there is naturally a wide difference 
between large and small cities; but there is seldom any definite relation between 
the size of a city and the size of its council. Philadelphia with 41 members in one, 
and 149 in the other, branch of its council comes first ; with Boston, with 88 mem- 
bers, second; New York, with 79, third; and Chicago, with 70, fourth. 

Term of service. — The prevailing term is two years. In New England, how- 
ever, annual elections for the whole membership are the rule. Although the most 
general period is two years, elections of aldermen are frequently held every year, 
one-half of the board going out of office each year. Due to the shortness of the 
term and the absence of a tendency to re-elect members, there is little opportunity 
for acquiring experience in municipal affairs. 

Mode of election. — Members are chosen for the most part by wards or dis- 
tricts, one or two members being usually elected by each. This election of alder- 
men from the different localities of a city is objected to on the grounds that more 
attention is paid to district than to city interests, that ward lines are purely 
artificial, and that gerrymandering and unequal representation is made possible. 
It is of special significance that, in the largest cities at least, the districts with 
relatively small and decreasing population, which thus have an excessive represen- 
tation in the councils, are often districts where the worst elements of the population 
are to be found. The unequal representation which this system produces may be 
seen in the figures for some of our larger cities. New York's thirty-five districts, 
for example, range in population from about 26,000 to 122,000; in Chicago the 
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extremes are 11,000 and 106,000; in Philadelphia, about 7,000 and 65,000. In 
Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio additional members are elected from the city at large. 
Where there is a bicameral council the smaller body is frequently elected by the 
whole city instead of by wards. 

Minority representation. — Under a general ticket system of voting one party 
is almost certain to elect all of the members chosen at one election, and a large 
minority of voters — or even a majority, if the election is decided by a plurality — 
may have no representation in the council. To obviate such a result, various 
schemes of voting have been devised ; and several of them have been put into 
operation, but only in a few places, and usually to be abandoned after a few years. 

Compensation. — Most American cities pay their council member a salary. 
This is true of nearly all the large cities ; in New York $2,000 a year is paid, in 
Chicago $1,500. Philadelphia is the only city of the first rank which pays no 
salary. In the smaller cities the amount is usually between $200 and $400, or 
from $2 to $5 per meeting. 

Social standing of councilors. — Few attempts have been made to study this 
point in detail, but in Boston it has been noted that since 1822 there has been a 
steady decline in the amount of the property interests of members of the city 
council. 

Control over administration. — In general, municipal councils in most states 
have very limited powers in the creation of administrative offices. Their charters 
usually provide rather definitely for the city officers, and others may be appointed 
only to perform duties derived naturally and reasonably from the provisions of the 
charter. The control, however, which investigation of departments by council 
committees gives, is further strengthened by the power which the council possesses 
in the matter of appropriations. 

Ordinance power. — It has been fixed by judicial decision that city ordinances 
must be reasonable and fair, and consistent with the laws and public policy of the 
state. — John A. Fairlie, in Political Science Quarterly, June, 1904. 

E. B. W. 

Factory Education : A Statement of the Case. — The American com- 
munity has not yet discovered a practicable means of equipping sons of workingmen 
for broad, serviceable lives as workingmen. Even in the case of the seeming 
exception of the agricultural college, the training given is directed rather toward 
the improvement of the technique and the resources of agriculture in America, 
than toward the enrichment of the lives of American farmers. 

In our elementary schools, education is carried on from the cultural point of 
view. It does not seek to cultivate particular aptitudes in the child, but to supply 
a certain minimum of knowledge and training with which the child may be able 
to enter the competitive life of a modern society. On attaining the statutory age 
the child is theoretically prepared to earn his living, and in the majority of cases 
the struggle for a livelihood must commence at this point. With the limited infor- 
mation derived from attendance on a grammar or parochial school, the boy finds 
himself submerged in the detail of a manufacturing plant. The work he does is 
simply work, non-developing at best, and at worst stultifying. His position does 
not give him the opportunity to cultivate special skill, and with it a stronger 
economic position and the chance for mental growth. 

The limit of society's concern seems to be reached when the boy has been fur- 
nished with the traditionally necessary equipment on the one hand, and the sup- 
posed antitoxin to bad citizenship on the other. But the problem arises : Can 
society afford to look on the probable waste of capacity, that results from the 
year-long performance of meaningless and repetitious tasks, thus indifferently? 
There is involved not only the waste of productive energy, which is a matter of 
industrial and commercial expediency, but there is also involved the restriction of 
moral development. 

In the long run the performance of the work of machine-tending by automatic 
machines, and the increase of leisure among the working class, and its use for 
purposes of self-education, may be expected to aid in the solution of the problem. 
But for the present — and the matter is an immediate and pressing one — help must 
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be sought principally from within the factory. Manufacturers are coming to feel 
their responsibility in this matter, and to appreciate the advantage of educating the 
men upon whom- they must in a large measure depend for commercial success. — • 
Henry Brueee, in The Commons, June, 1904. E. B. W. 

Intervention under the Old and the New Regimes. — Interventionism, 
which is the application of the principles of social economy, is chronologically 
antecedent to the formation of that science, but not logically so. A certain meas- 
ure of provisional theory must always precede practice. 

In ancient times the citizen belonged altogether to his city, and the mass of 
producers belonged to the richest citizens. In the Middle Ages production was 
carried on by the domestic and craft systems, with very narrow markets and 
restricted trade between different parts of the country. The public powers first 
intervened to regulate the conditions of production, or to sanction the rules estab- 
lished by the corporations, for up to the time of Louis XI. these had enjoyed 
almost complete independence. 

With the growth of the market, and the greater distance and interval between 
producers and consumers, the producer tended to become more impersonal and 
his wares possessed less and less individuality. Thus economic relations ceased 
to be private affairs and became matters of public concern ; a third factor, the 
state, entered the economic arena. But in the guaranteeing of rights, the state 
overlooked the journeymen and apprentices. They were destined to wait through 
long centuries for the protection of our modern legislation. The spirit of the 
modern movement of organized labor is not at all based on memories of the 
regime of the mediaeval corporation which reactionary politicians wish to restore. 
The intervention of the state was not for, but against, the workers, so long 
as this regime lasted, as witness the ferocious laws of Henry VIII. against 
apprentices and journeymen who escaped from their masters. Under Elizabeth 
an increase in wages above a certain maximum was a criminal offense, punishable 
for both master and workman. The difference between the economy of the Middle 
Ages and of our own day is clearly visible when we consider that today it is the 
establishment of a minimum wage rather than a maximum which is the vital 
question. 

During the second epoch of the old regime, a period of expanding trade and 
widened markets, intervention was still unmindful of the working class. In 1787 
the workmen of Lyons were still held to their day of eighteen hours ; and about 
the same time a statute of Louis XVI. fixed at fourteen hours the day's work of 
the tool-makers and farriers of Versailles. 

The French Revolution with its verbal abstractions and its generalizations 
invoked the individualistic principle, and by the law of 1791 proclaimed that to 
be free, contracts ought to be individual. Between the individual patron and the 
individual workman the state alone could step, the state born of the will of all, 
theoretically organized and ruled by all, offering in the name of all its sanction 
to free contracts. It was thus that the principle of negative liberty, of non- 
intervention of the state, was established. 

In France public opinion at length forced the adherents of this verbal liberal- 
ism to promulgate the law of 1841 regarding the work of women and children. 
The facts of industrial life did not seem to correspond to the economic theory. 
As Sismondi says, in spite of the implicit faith which the students of political 
economy accorded their masters, they were nevertheless forced to demand new 
explanations for phenomena which were becoming farther and farther removed 
from the rules established by the masters. It was John Stuart Mill who first 
pointed out the illuminating fact that the distribution of wealth is subordinated 
to the prevailing state of civilization, a thing which changes constantly, and thus 
the laws of economic distribution can never be fixed and unmodifiable. 

The founders of economic interventionism both in France and Germany per- 
ceived the fact that economic science is a social science, and in Germany 
especially, socialist criticism, both through fear and persuasion, was a powerful 
stimulus to the interventionist movement, which found ardent support in the 
so-called socialists of the chair, and was finally realized in the program of 
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Bismarck. But in spite of appearances more brilliant than substantial, there is 
little real interventionism in France today. — Eugene Fourniere, " L'lnterven- 
tionisme de l'ancien regime et du regime moderne," in Revue socialiste, May, 
1904. E. B. W. 

Results of Negro Education . — The people of the South and of the North 
who have been contributing liberally toward the education of the black man have 
a right to know what the influence of education upon us is. I believe that you 
will have to agree with me that whatever kind of education the negro has 
received, so far, has paid. The difference between the five million natives of 
South Africa who will labor one or two days in the week and the seven or eight 
millions of my people in the southern part of our country who labor as a rule six 
days in the week, is that the former have never come into close enough touch 
with white civilization to have wants awakened for whose satisfaction they will 
work, while the southern negro has ambitions which it takes six days' work to 
realize. 

I do not believe that in all history there has been a parallel to the progress 
made by the American black man. After only forty years of freedom he is vastly 
less illiterate than the Spaniard, the Italian, or the South American. The negro 
is also making progress in contributing toward his own education, the expense of 
which in some districts is largely met by the direct and indirect taxes which he 
pays. Between 1877 and I9° T the amount per capita spent upon negro education 
in the South rose from $1.09 to about $2.21, or over 100 per cent. 

From a moral point of view, it has paid to educate the black man. The 
well-educated negro is almost never a criminal. Of the colored people in the 
penitentiaries of the South 90 per cent, are entirely without trades of any 
character ; and 61 per cent, of them are wholly ignorant. Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, who knew the negro in slavery, and who has followed his career since, 
states that from his own observation in the state of Georgia, the negro industrially, 
morally, mentally, from every point of view, is making progress at a tremendous 
rate ; and he asserts further that there is no reason why any American citizen 
should be discouraged by reason of the progress of the negro people. We must 
be judged more and more by the best, and not by the worst, that can be known 
of us. 

The South, all things considered, is the most encouraging, the most satis- 
factory, habitat for the black man, and it naturally follows that we should seek in 
a straightforward and manly way to gain the friendship and the confidence of the 
people by whose side we are to live. The negro problem is to be solved finally by 
sympathetic co-operation between the two races ; and nowhere more than in the 
South, in spite of wrongs and discouragements, are opportunities of an economic 
character to be found. 

From an economic point of view I claim that the education of the black man 
has been a valuable investment. We find evidence throughout the South that is 
tangible, that is indisputable, that shows that the negro has got upon his feet. 
But in measuring our progress, you must not think so much of " the heights to 
which we have risen, as of the depths from which we have come." 

Much remains to be done before the race as a whole will be making progress ; 
the records show that in Louisiana last year only one-fourth of the black children 
attended any kind of a school, and those who did attend were in school for only 
about four months during the year. More encouraging is the noble work done by 
young men and women who have gone out from Tuskegee and other schools, and 
have planted themselves in the most degraded and illiterate communities which 
they have gradually revolutionized intellectually and economically, by their patient, 
heroic endeavors. 

Usefulness will constitute, in my opinion, the greatest protection that the 
negro can have. In proportion as our people are taught to do a common thing in 
an uncommon manner, to do it better than anybody else, in the same proportion 
will the race problem be solved, and that is my ambition for the black man — 
salvation through his economic, industrial, and moral training. — Booker T. 
Washington, in Ethical Record, May, 1904. E. B. W. 



